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WEST  VIRGINIA’S 

FORESTRY  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


The  claim  is  made,  and  figures  are  given  to  prove  it, 
that  West  Virginia  has  a  greater  amount  of  hardwood 
timber  in  its  forests  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 
Ex-Governor  Wilson  says:  “I  have  the  statistics  to 
prove  that  West  Virginia  has  more  of  a  surplus  of 
hardwoods  than  any  other  ten  states  in  the  Union.” 

This  is  rather  an  extravagant  claim  for  so  small  a 
state,  but  a  thorough  examination  of  the  forests  will 
show  that  nearly  or  quite  two-thirdsof  the  state  is  still 
uncleared,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  un¬ 
cleared  land  is  still  in  virgin  forests  where  the  ax  of 
man  has  never  found  its  way,  and  where  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  specimens  of  forest  growth  stand  thickly  side  by 
side  and  reach  a  towering 
height  which  gives  the  for¬ 
ests  of  the  state  their  splen¬ 
did  values.  Except  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  where  the  redwood 
trees  attain  tremendous  size, 
no  finer  timber  may  be 
found  ’within  the  central 
and  eastern  confines  of  the 
Union  than  that  which 
grows  in  West  Virginia.  The 
splendid  forests  of  over  six¬ 
teen  thousand  square  miles 
of  untouched  timber,  where 
nearly  every  kind  of  timber 
found  in  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  continent  may  be  seen, 
where  trees  grow  to  such 
size  that  ordinary  methods 
will  not  suffice  to  handle 
them,  and  where  the  forests 
are  so  thick  that  the  light 
of  day  scarce  penetrates 
their  shade,  and  pathways 
must  be  cut  before  the  ax- 
men  can  find  room  to  work, 
have  yielded  annually  many 
million  feet  of  timber  which 
has  gone  to  nearly  every 
country  on  the  earth,  and 
given  West  Virginia  timber 
a  world-wide  reputation. 

From  European  countries  DR-  c-  F-  millspaugh 

capital  has  come  and  been  invested  in  the  woods  of 
West  Virginia,  and  agents  come  from  England  every 
year  to  purchase  for  export  large  quantities  of  West 
Virginia  oak,  ash  and  hickorv. 


northwestward  and  southwestward  to  the  Ohio.  The 
altitude  of  the  country  descends  from  t h»*  Backbone  or 
Alleghany  range  of  the  Appalachians,  from  an  altitude 
of  from  2,500  to  4,000  feet  to  from  500  at  th  ith- 
western  corner  of  the  state  on  the  Ohio,  at  Kenova.  t<- 
about  (500  on  the  same  river  at  Wheeling.  The  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  eastern  corner ,  of  the  state  at  Harper’s 
Ferry  is  272  feet;  so  the  range  of  altitudes  in  th**  state 
is  from  272  feet  to  about  4,000,  giving  a  climatic  range 
of  3,728  feet  or  the  equivalent  of  about  16  degr —  of 
latitude:  consequently  this  state  has  extensive  areas  of 
adaptability  for  every  variety  of  forest  growth  that  is 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  east  of 

(the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  most  elevated  j*ortion 
of  the  state,  the  great  eas¬ 
tern  border  of  the  ridgy 
plateau  from  which  the 
Trans-Appalachian  country 
descends,  a  territory  some 
200  miles  in  length  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Big  Sand} 
to  the  headwaters  of  the 
North  Branch  Potomac,  a 
region  that  in  the  main  is 
from  2,500  to  4,000  feet  in 
altitude,  furnishes  a  con¬ 
genial  home  to  the  black 
spruce,  the  white  pine,  and 
other  evergreen  trees  pecu¬ 
liar  to  northern  latitudes. 

IMPORTANCE  REALIZED. 

Virginia’s 


LOCATION  FAVORABLE. 

This  state  is  very  favorably  located  for  the  growth 
of  forests.  It  is  in  the  favored  belt  of  temperature 
between  about  37  degrees  and  41  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude.  Within  its  boundaries,  trending  northeast  and 
southwest,  thus  opening  the  country  to  the  damp, 
warm  winds  from  the  Gulf,  are  numerous  ranges  of 
the  great  Appalachian,  or  Atlantic  Highlands, 
but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  state  lies  on  the 
westward  slope  of  these  mountains  in  the  Trans-Ap¬ 
palachian  belt,  the  waters  of  which  mostly  run  to  the 


Realizing  West 
importance  in  forest  growth, 
the  Board  of  World’s  Fair 
Managers  of  that  state  se¬ 
cured  the  services  of  Dr. 
C.  F.  Millspaugh,  a  noted 
and  accomplished  botanist 
and  forester,  to  collect  for 
representation  at  the  Col¬ 
umbian  Exposition  a  com¬ 
prehensive  exhibit  of  her 
wealth  in  commercial  tim¬ 
bers.  This  he  has  done  in 
such  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner  that  the  exhibit 
from  this  state  has  been  conceded  by  all  to  be  at  once 
the  best  commercial  timber  exhibit,  the  most  tastily 
arranged,  and  the  easiest  of  comprehension.  It  needs 
but  a  glanr-p-  -°.  t  this 
maps  to  convince  us  tlu  Vest  A  irginn 
furnish  the  finest  poplai  lerrv,  black  walnu  . 

and  these  in  extraordinary 
auses  us  to  wonder  i  mi 
and  fine  these  species 


chestnut,  birch  and  03 
beauty  and  of  a  size  th 
ever  understood  how 
really  grew. 

The  forest  map  accent 


through  its  hardwood  fo  ts;  the  next  of  importance 
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state,  shows  that  the  pr*  Lent  timber  in  the  stare 
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in  quantity  is  spruce,  of  which  the  state  has  over  900 
square  miles,  that  will  cut  5,000  feet  to  the  acr^  at 
the  lowest  estimate;  following  this  is  the  yellow  pop¬ 
lar,  of  which  Mr.  Winchester,  secretary  of  the  Poplar 
Association,  estimates  that  this  state  contains  1,500,- 
000,000  feet,  now  standing;  next  in  importance  is  the 
beautiful  deep  red  wild  cherry  for  which  the  state  is 
deservedly  noted.  This  timber  borders  the  spruce  in 
its  most  prevalent  distribution,  and  often  stands 
thickly,  like  Georgia  pine,  straight,  erect,  from  two 
to  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
without  a  limb,  affording  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
sights  to  be  seen  in  any  forests  of  the  Union. 

Black  walnut,  though  naturally  scattered  in  its  dis¬ 
tribution  and  growing  in  the  best  of  soils,  having  ever 
suffered  from  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  agricul¬ 
turist,  is  still  prevalent  in  the  central  counties  of  the 
state,  though  one  wonders  at  this  when  driving  along 
in  the  mountain  districts,  passing  fence  after  fence, 
the  rails  forming  which  are  of  thiscostlv  wood.  Mixed 
with  these  valuable  growths  are  magnificent  areas  of 
white  pine,  red  birch,  red  beech,  sugar  or  hard  maple, 
white  or  soft  maple,  black  gum,  grand  old  chestnut, 
yellow  birch,  cucumber,  ash,  hickory,  hemlock,  yel¬ 
low  pine,  basswood  and  over  forty  species  of  woods  of 
minor  importance. 

There  are  five  distinct  classes  of  exhibits  in  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  West  Virginia  display  in  the  Forestry 
building  of  the  World’s  Fair,  arranged  as  follows; 
First,  large  and  beautiful  photographs  depicting  the 
forest  growth  and  methods  of  lumbering  along  the 
lines  of  the  West  Virginia  and  Pittsburg  Railroad; 
second,  a  pyramid  of  yellow  poplar  “wheels”  from 
two  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  accompanied  by  nineteen 
large  log  sections  of  the  principal  commercial  timbers 
of  the  state,  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  the  wood  may 
be  seen  in  three  distinct  sections.  Among  these  one 
sees  Basswood  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  Cu¬ 
cumber  three  feet,  Ash  three  and  a  half  feet,  Walnut 
three  feet,  and  of  the  blackest  type;  Maple  three  feet, 
bright  red  Wild  Cherry  three  feet,  Black  Gum  two 
and  one-half  feet,  White  Oak  four  feet,  Red  Oak  three 
and  one-half  feet,  Beech  two  feet,  Chestnut  four  and 
one-half  feet,  and  that  forty  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
tree;  Spruce  two  and  one-half  feet,  and  Yellow  Poplar 
four  feet,  taken  out  of  the  log  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground;  all  these  species  gathered  from  timber  land 
already  culled  over  and  within  a  circle  of  a  mile  in 
diameter;  third,  a  collection  of  planks  from  these 
same  logs,  varying  from  twenty-four  inches  to  fifty- 
seven  inches  in  width,  among  which  are  to  be  found 
the  finest  Oak,  Chestnut  and  Yellow  Poplar  planks  we 
have  ever  seen;  fourth,  a  beautiful  collection  of  sixty- 
six  boards  of  fancy  cabinet  woods,  set  up  in  tasty 
designs  and  embracing  some  of  the  finest  figured 
Cherry,  figured  Birch,  quartered  Oak  and  Sycamore, 
blistered  and  birdseye  Maple,  Red  Beech,  Chestnut, 
figured  Ash,  and  Black  Walnut  to  be  seen  in  the  build¬ 
ing;  fifth,  a  collection  of  the  lesser  trees  of  the  state 
in  trunks  cut  to  show  three  planes  of  the  wood,  and 
accompanied  by  a  fifteen-foot  table  built  of  the  hard¬ 
woods  of  the  state,  and  having  a  rack  top  consisting  of 
eighty-four  spindles,  to  each  of  which  is  hung  a  9x18 
panel  of  a  different  wood,  the  whole  making  a  com¬ 
plete  display  of  the  woods  of  the  state. 

There  is  also  an  instructive  and  artistic  display  of 
wainscoting,  so  arranged  that  different  kinds  may  be 
placed  in  harmony  or  contrast  and  thus  form  an 
object  lesson  to  those  who  may  contemplate  finishing 
a  home  or  office  in  natural  wood.  Among  these  one 
must  agree  that  West  Virginia  black  gum  or  maple 
would  make  a  fine  wainscoting  for  an  elegant  bath¬ 
room;  that  the  fine  and  wormless  chestnut,  the  syca¬ 
more,  oak  and  elm  would  dress  a  hall;  the  black 
birch,  cherry  or  butternut  lend  grace  to  a  dining-room, 
and  any  or  all  combined  finish  a  library  in  the  most 
esthetic  of  styles.  There  is  besides  these  things  an 
instructive  collection  of  the  insects  beneficial  and 
injurious  to  the  forests  with  sections  of  wood  and 


bark  showing  their  methodsof  work,  and  various  other 
interesting  features  of  fonest  growth  ami  products, 
among  which  the  curiosity  seeker  will  find  the  won¬ 
derful  fungus  called  Vegetable  Chamois  Skin,  and  the 
largest  grapevine  to  be  seen  at  the  Fair. 

Of  taubark  it  may  be  said  that  the  state  of  West 
Virginia  is  to  produce  that  commodity  for  the  next 
half  century  from  her  forests  of  oak  and  hemlock. 
Of  Pendleton  county  alone  it  is  said  that  there  is  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply.  Thousands  of  acres 
there  are  covered  with  tanbark-producing  oak  tre«*s. 
and  there  is  enough  tanbafk  alone  standing  in  the 
forests  there  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  constructing  a 
railroad  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Into  all  this  forest  region  railroads  are  pushing  so 
rapidly  that  lands  that  could  be  purchased  for  $2.50 
three  years  ago  now  command  $12.50  and  capital  is 
moving  from  the  nearly  denuded. forest  lands  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Michigan,  Maine  and  Wisconsin  to  the 
virgin  forests  of  this  state,  and  vying  with  that  from 
abroad  in  the  acquisition  of  all  the  timbered  region 
possible.  Still  there  are  large  tracts  of  the  most 
valuable  timber  lands  to  be  had  that  would  afford  to 
those  who  desire  to  invbst,  without  the  need  of  im¬ 
mediate  harvesting  of  the  timber,  most  excellent  pay¬ 
ing  outlav  of  funds. 

PAPER  PULP,  i 

The  vast  forests  of  black  spruce  (900  sq.  miles) 
that  cover  the  heights  of  the  Alleghenies 
in  this  state  furnish  great  quantities  of  excellent 
pulp  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  This  re¬ 
source  is  utilized  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Piedmont 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  the  West  Virginia  Paper 
Company,  both  of  Piedmont,  W.  Va.  The  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  manufacture  a  most  excellent  quality 
of  Sulphite  Fiber  from  the  Spruce,  their  daily  capacity 
being  50,000  lbs.  of  unbleached  and  40,000  lbs.  of 
bleached  fiber,  and  40,000  lbs.  of  paper.  These  are 
the  largest  mills  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  Their 
neat  exhibit  showing  the  wood,  chemicals  used,  pulp, 
fiber  and  paper  may  be  found  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Forestry  building.  The  paper  upon  which  this  is 
printed  is  made  from  their  pure  sulphite  pulp  as 
manufactured  by  the  West  Virginia  Paper  Company. 

THE  STATE  BUILDING. 

The  State  Building,  being  built  Entirely  of  material 
produced  in  the  state,  is  also  a  part  of  the  Forestry 
Exhibit.  Its  frame  and  exterior  are  of  Yellow  Poplar, 
the  finish  of  the  Halls  of  White  and  Red  Oak.  the 
Ladies'  Parlor  of  Cherry,  the  Gentlemen's  Parlor  of 
plain  and  quartered  Sycamore,  the  Secretary’s  office  of 
White  Ash,  the  president’s  office  of  White  and  Sugar 
Maple,  the  Assembly  room  of  Yellow  Poplar,  and  the 
small  rooms  of  Yellow  Pine. 

AWARDS. 

The  following  West  Virginia  exhibitors  in  this  de¬ 
partment  have  received  awards  of  merit  at  the  hands 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition: 

The  State  of  West  Virginia,  for  excellence  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Timbers. 

The  Piedmont  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  for  the 
excellence  of  their  Pulp  and  Paper. 

The  West  Virginia  &  Pittsburg  Railroad  Company, 
for  fine  display  of  their  Commercial  Timbers. 

The  Parkersburg  Mill  Company,  for  Brush  and  Im¬ 
plement  handles. 

The  J.  L.  Rumbarger  Lumber  Company,  for  elegant 
display  of  Fine  Cabinet  Woods. 

The  Parkersburg  Veneer  &  Panel  Company,  for  dis 
play  of  Ornamental  Hardwood  Veneers. 

A.  D.  Hopkins,  Morgantown,  for  exhibit  of  Forest 
Insects. 

In  addition  to  these  Dr.  Charles  F.  Millspaugh  has 
received  a  medal  and  Honorable  Mention  for  his 
Comprehensive  Installation  of  the  whole  exhibit,  and 
his  Correct  and  Scientific  Nomenclature  of  the  species 
exhibited. 
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CATALOG  OF  T1IE  EXHIBITS. 

In  the  following  list  of  the  exhibits  in  Forestry,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunks  and  t lie  width  of  boards  and 
planks  are  given. 

Ash  (white),  Fraxinus  Americana.  Log  40  in  , 
planks  27  and  33  in.,  finished  boards  plain  20  and 
21  in,  mottled  9,  13  and  10  in.,  figured  9  and  13  in., 
panel,  veneer  and  balusters. 

Ash  (black)  b\  sambucifolia.  Panel. 

Ash  (mountain),  Firm  Americana.  Trunk  8  in.,  panel. 
Ash  (prickly),  Xanthoxylum  Amerianum.  Trunk  12  in. 
Alder  (mountain),  Alnm  viridis.  Trunk  4  in. 

Beech,  Fagus ferruginea,  Trunks 24 and  27  in.,  plank  27 
in.,  finished  boards  27  and  31  in.,  quartered  boards  7 
and  9  in.,  plain  and  curly  panels,  wainscoting. 

Beech  (water),  Carpinm  Caroliniana.  Trunk  10  in. 
Birch  (red),  Betula  lenta.  Trunk  34  in.,  planks  15  and 
30  in.,  finished  boards  12  and  16  in.,  figured  boards 
8,  13,  and  14  in.,  panels  and  veneers,  wainscoting, 
balusters. 

Birch  (yellow),  Betula  lutea.  Trunk  34  in.,  plank 

26  in. 

Birch  (hybrid),  Betula  lenta  x  lutea.  Trunk  2  in. 
Basswood  (white),  Tilia  Americana.  Trunk  32  in., 
plank  28  in.,  finished  board  16  in.,  panel,  wains¬ 
coting,  balusters. 

Basswood  (yellow),  Tilia  heterophylla.  Trunk  26  in., 
panel. 

Buckeye,  TEsculus  glabra.  Trunk  29  in.,  panel. 

Buckeye  (purple),  Ae.  octandra  var.  purpurascens. 
Trunk  29  in.,  panel. 

Box  Elder,  JSegundo  acer aides.  Trunk  27  in.,  panel. 
Butternut,  Juglans  cinerea.  Trunk  12  in.,  panel, 
wainscoting. 

Balsam  Fir,  Abies  balsamea.  Trunk  13  in.,  panel. 
Chestnut,  Gastanea  sativa ,  var.  Americana.  T  runk  53 
in.,  plank  40  in.,  finished  boards  26  in.,  panels, 
wainscoting,  veneers  and  balusters. 

Cherry  (wild),  Prunus  serotina.  Trunk  36  in.,  plank 

27  in.,  finished  boards  6  and  18  in.,  blistered  13, 
figured  6  to  19  in.,  curly  9  to  21  in.,  swirl,  crotch, 
veneers,  panels,  wainscoting,  rails  and  balusters. 

Cherry  (wild  red),  Prunus  Pennsylvania.  Trunk  14 
in.,  panel. 

Cucumber,  Magnolia  acuminata.  Trunk  35  in.,  plank 
26  in.,  panel  and  balusters. 

Cottonwood,  Populus  monilifera.  Trunk  26  in.,  panel. 
Catalpa,  Catalpa  speciosa.  Panel. 

Crab  (wild),  Pyrus  coronaria.  Trunk  8  in.,  panel. 
Dogwood,  Cornus  Jlorida.  Trunk  7  in.,  panel. 

Elm  (white),  Ulmus  Americana.  Trunk  23  in.,  wains¬ 
coting. 

Elm  (red,  slippery),  Ulmus fulva.  Trunk  16  in. 

Fringe  tree,  Chionanthus  Virginia.  Trunk  3  in. 

Gum  (black),  Nyssa  sylvatica.  Trunk  36  in.,  plank  27 
in.,  panel,  veneer,  wainscoting  and  balusters. 

Gum  (sweet),  Liquidambar  styraciflua.  Block  19  in., 
wainscoting. 

Grape  (Fox),  Vitis  Labrusca.  Trunk  22  in.,  branches 
18  in. 

Hackberry,  Celtis  occidentals.  Trunk  18  in.,  panel. 
Hickory  (bitter),  Ilicoria  minima.  Trunks  9  and  12  in., 
panel.  1 

Hickory  (red),  Ilicoria  glabra.  Trunks  11  and  17  in., 
panel. 

Hickory  (shagbark),  Ilicoria  ovcita.  Trunk  27  in., 
plank  14  and  18  in.,  stick  6x8,  splints  and  panel. 

Holly  (white),  Ilex  opacd.  Trunk  10  in.,  panels. 

Holly  (mountain),  Ilex  monticola.  Trunk  6  in. 

Hemlock  ,  Tsuga  Canadensis.  Trunk  42  in.,  plank  30 
in.,  panel,  finished  boards  12  and  19  in.,  lath  and 
shinglec. 

Hercules'  Club,  Aralia  spinosa.  Trunk  5  in. 

Haw  (black),  Viburnum  pr unifolium.  Trunk  5  in. 

Iron  wood,  Ostrya  Virginiana.  Trunk  12  in.,  panel. 
Juniper,  Juniperus  Virginiana.  Trunk  7  in,,  panel. 
Laurel,  Kalmia  latifolia.  Trunks  in.,  root  24  in., panel. 
Locust  (yellow),  Robinia  pseudacacia.  Trunk  18  in., 
panel. 
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Locust  (honey),  Qleditchia  triacantkos.  Trunk  14  in., 
in  thorn  10  in.,  panel. 

Magnolia,  Magnolia  tripetala.  Trunk  15  in. 

Magnolia  (ear-leaf),  Magnolia  Fraseri.  Trunk  12  in  .r 
panel. 

Mulberry,  Morns  rubra.  Trunks  8  and  11  in.,  panel. 

Mulberry  (paper),  Broussonetia  papyrifera.  Tr  uk  9 
in.,  panel. 

Maple  (blistered),  Acer  saccharum,  Marsh.  Trunk  26 
in.,  veneer,  finished  boards  9  and  11  in. 

Maple  (sugar),  Acer  saccharum,  Marsh.  Trunk  30  in., 
plank  28  in.,  panels,  wainscoting,  balusters,  finished 
boards  29  in.,  curly  boards  13  to  16  in. 

Maple  (black),  Acer  saccharum  var.  nigrum.  Panel. 

Maple  (white),  Acer  saccharirtum  L.  Trunk  35  in.,  plank 
26  in.,  wainscoting,  birdseye  veneer,  birdseye 
boards  10  to  12  in. 

Maple  (red),  Acer  rubrum.  Trunk  14  in. 

Maple  (striped),  Acer  Pennsylcanicum.  Trunk  6  in., 
panel. 

Osage  Orange,  Maclura  aurantica.  Trunk  4  in. 

Oak  (black),  Quercus  tincioria.  Trunks  10  and  27  in., 
panel,  finished  board  11  in. 

Oak  (Spanish),  Quercus  cuneata.  Trunks  13  and  18  in., 
panels. 

Oak  (swamp),  Quercus  palu  sir  is.  Trunk  15  in. 

Oak  (laurel),  Quercus  imbric aria.  Trunk  10  in.,  panel. 

Oak  (chestnut),  Quercus  Prinus.  Panel,  finished 
board  21  in. 

Oak  (black  jack),  Quercus  nigra.  Panel. 

Oak  (white),  Quercus  alba.  Trunk  50  in.,  plank  37 
in.,  wainscot,  panels,  plain  and  quartered  veneer, 
pipe  and  barrel  staves,  barrel,  finished  boards  (quar¬ 
tered  5  to  13  in.,  quartered  curly  10  in  ,)  balusters, 
export  coffin  and  car  stock. 

Oak  (red),  Quercus  rubra.  Trunk  42  in.,  plank  44  in., 
panels,  veneers,  wainscots,  finished  boards,  plain 
and  quartered. 

Persimmon,  Diospyros  Virginiana.  Trunk  12  in.,  panel. 

Poplar  (yellow),  Liriodendron  Tulipifera.  Trunk  48  in., 
trunk  “wheels”  24,  36,  48,  60  and  74  in.,  planks  36 
and  57  in.,  cube  36  in.,  lath,  wainscoting,  veneer 
sheets  and  panels,  panels,  finished  boards  27  to  46 
in.,  panels  “cat’s-face,  ”  “calico,”  “hickory,” 
“wavy,”  “curly,”  finished  boards  of  “cat’s-face” 
and  “wavy,”  newels  and  balusters,  door  panels, 
brush  and  implement  handles. 

Pine  (white),  Pinus  strobus.  Panels. 

Pine  (yellow),  Pinus  mitis.  Panels,  wainscoting,  bal¬ 
usters. 

Pine  (pitch),  Pinus  rigicla  Trunk  16  in.,  panel. 

Papaw,  Asimina  triloba.  Trunk  8  in. 

Rhododendron,  Rhododendron  maximum.  Trunk  6  in. 

Red  Bud,  Cercis  Canadensis.  Trunks 54  and 9  in.,  panel. 

Sjxamore,  Platanus  occidentalis.  Trunk  52  in.,  pan¬ 
els  plain  and  quartered,  finished  board  quartered 
33  in.,  veneers,  wainscoting  plain  and  quartered, 
balusters,  brush  and  implement  handles. 

Sassafras,  Sassafras  officinalis.  Trunk  22  in.,  panel, 
finished  board  “wavy”  18  in. 

Silver  Bell,  Halesia  tetraptera.  Trunk  8  in.,  panel. 

Sourwood,  Oxydendrum  arboreum.  Trunk  15  in., 
panel. 

Spruce  (black)  Picea  mariana.  Trunks  31  and  34  in., 
panel,  planks  8  and  40  in  ,  lath, finished  boards  18  and 
20  in. 

Spicewood,  Lindera  Benzoin.  Trunk  2  in. 

Sumach,  Rhus  typhina.  Trunk  8  in.,  panel. 

Service,  Amalanchier  Canadensis.  Trunks  8  and  9  in., 
panel. 

Thorn,  Crategus coccinea  Trunk  10  in.,  panel. 

Tree  of  Heaven,  Ailanthus  glandulosus .  Trunk  8  in. 

Witch  Hazel,  Ilamamelis  Virginica.  Trunks  4  and  5  in. 

Walnut  (black)  Juglans  nigra.  Trunks  30  and  36  in., 
plank  29  in.,  panels  plain  and  quartered,  veneers 
plain  and  figured,  finished  boards  “wavy”  20  in  , 
“figured”  21  in.,  wainscoting,  brush  handles,  new¬ 
els,  balusters. 

Willow  (black),  Salix  nigra.  Trunk  12  in.,  panel. 
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